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THE  COMMA  BUTTERFLY,  POLYGONIA 
C- ALBUM  (Linn.):  ITS  DECADENCE  AND 
REVIVAL  AS  A  BRITISH  INSECT. 

By  James  J.  Walker,  M.A.,  R.N.,  F.L.S. 

This  very  interesting-  and  beautiful  butterfly,  which  for 
many  years  had  appeared  to  be  within  measurable  distance  of 
practical  extinction  as  a  British  species,  has  so  widely  extended 
its  rang-e  and  increased  in  abundance  in  our  midland  and 
southern  counties  during  the  last  two  decades,  as,  in  some 
localities  at  least,  to  challenge  comparison  in  numbers  with  the 
more  ordinary  species  of  Vanessid  butterflies.  A  useful  purpose 
may,  therefore,  be  served  by  presenting  a  summary  of  its  occur¬ 
rences  during  the  long  period  of  its  eclipse  over  the  greater 
part  of  its  range  in  old  times — omitting  the  records  from  Wales 
and  the  western  English  counties,  where  the  insect  held  its 
own  most  successfully  during  those  critical  years — and  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  its  progressive  increase  in  numbers  and 
extension  of  range  from  the  year  1921  onwards. 

F'olygonia  c-cdbum  was  first  somewhat  inadequately  des¬ 
cribed  and  figured  as  a  British  butterfly  in  1634  by  Thomas 
Mouffet  in  his  ‘  Insectorum  sive  Minimorum  Animalium 
Theatrum,’  p.  104,  No.  7.  All  the  writers  on  our  native  insects 
during  the  eighteenth  century  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
somewhat  rare  species,  but  widely  distributed  throughout 
England,  extending  to  our  northern  counties,  but  not  passing 
the  Scottish  Border  or  occurring  in  Ireland.  Haworth  (1803) 
writes  as  follows  : — ‘  Habitat  Larva  in  Humulo  Lupulo  m.  Jan. 
[!]  m.  Aug.  Imago  i  Jul.  i  Sept,  in  Sylvaticus  satis  infrequens.’ 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  temporary  revival  of  the 
species  shortly  after  that  date,  as  C.  W.  Dale  (1890)  records  it 
as  having  been  ‘  very  common  in  Dorset  in  1807,  But  after 
1816  none  were  seen  until  1877,  when  a  specimen  was  taken 
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near  Dorchester.’  In  the  Dale  Collection,  now  in  the  Oxford 
University  Museum,  there  is  an  example  in  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion  dated  1816,  taken  by  J.  C.  Dale  at  Glanvilles  Wootton, 
Dorset.  By  J.  F.  Stephens  (1828)  it  is  stated,  5  This  species 
[Vanessa  c-album ]  has  become  somewhat,  scarce  everywhere 
within  these  few  years.  Prior  to  1813  I  used  to  find  it  very 
abundantly  near  Hertford,  but  since  that  period  I  have  not 
seen  it  —  it  has,  however,  occurred  during  the  last  and  present 
seasons  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  appears  to  be 
generally  distributed  over  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom, 
frequenting  woods,  thickets,  and  gardens.  There  are  two 
broods  in  the  year.’  In  a  footnote  he  adds,  ‘  Mr.  Backhouse 
informs  me  that  it  is  abundant  near  York.’  And  Henry 
Doubleday,  as  quoted  by  Newman  in  his  ‘  British  Butterflies,’ 
writes,  ‘  Many  years  since  it  used  to  occur  in  profusion  at 
Epping  [Essex].  I  cannot  give  any  date,  but  ...  I  should 
judge  about  1817  or  1818.’ 

The  retreat  of  the  butterfly  from  the  metropolitan  and 
southern  counties  of  England  thus  appears  to  have  commenced 
well  before  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  by  1857  had  so  far 
progressed  that  in  this  year  we  find  H.  T.  Stainton  writing  as 
follows  : — ‘  This  has  disappeared  from  many  places  where  it 
was  formerly  abundant.  All  the  old  writers  record  it  as  being* 
“  abundant  near  London,”  and  many  entomologists  now  living 
can  remember  that,  when  they  were  young,  such  was  the  case.’ 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  most  eastern  locality  given  at  that 
time  for  Grapta  c-album  by  Stainton  was  Peterborough 
(Northants).  Edward  Newman  (1871)  also  writes,  ‘  A  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  its  distribution  is  its  absence  from  what  may  be 
called  maritime  lists,  as  those  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent, 
Sussex,  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall : 
this  absence  from  the  lists  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
butterfly’s  not  occurring  there,  but  certainly  of  its  great  rarity, 
or  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  entomologists.’ 

The  following  table  of  the  occurrences  of  Polygonia  c-album 
— in  the  great  majority  of  instances  as  single  specimens — in 
the  eastern,  midland,  and  southern  counties  of  England,  has 
been  compiled  from  the  entomological  journals  and  records 
between  1806  and  1921,  the  year  of  its  pronounced  revival; 
and  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  casual  nature  as  well  as  the 
rarity  of  its  appearances  in  these  counties  during  that  period 
of  its  eclipse  for  upwards  of  sixty  years. 
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Counties. 

No.  of 
Records. 

Counties. 

No.  of 
Records. 

Lincoln 

1 

Kent 

_ 

.. 

-  1 1 

Nottingham 

"  3 

Sussex 

- 

- 

-  7 

Derbyshire  - 

1 

Surrey 

- 

- 

-  3 

Staffordshire 

-  3 

Hampshire 

(and  Isle 

of 

Warwickshire 

2 

Wight) 

- 

- 

-  4 

Northampton 

1 

Berkshire 

- 

- 

2 

Cambridge  - 

2 

Wiltshire 

- 

- 

1 

Suffolk 

2 

Dorset 

- 

2 

Essex  - 

-  4 

Somerset 

- 

- 

2 

Middlesex 

Buckingham 

1 

1 

Devonshire 

- 

- 

2 

Oxfordshire 

-  6 

Total 

-  61 

No  records  of  the  butterfly 

appear  to  have 

been 

received 

during-  these  years  from  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Bedford, 
Norfolk,  Hertford  and  Cornwall.  From  this  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  hop-growing-  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  have 
been  most  favoured  by  the  butterfly  during  this  long  period  of 
scarcity.  This  may  be  a  survival  in  some  measure  of  its 
ancient  abundance  in  these  parts,  on  which  Newman  (he.)  thus 
writes  in  1871 : — ‘  From  many  sources  I  learn  that  this  butterfly 
was  said  to  be  common  in  the  Maidstone  hop  district  half  a 
century  ago.’  The  possibility  of  migration  from  the  Continent 
to  these  adjacent  shores  must  not  be  overlooked,  though  the 
insect,  unlike  others  of  its  family,  exhibits  no  very  strong 
propensity  in  that  direction  ;  but  a  quite  recent  instance  of  its 
migration  on  a  small  scale  in  Surrey  has  just  been  recorded 
(1938)  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Buckstone.  The  date  and  locality  of  one 
or  two  of  the  records  in  the  preceding  Table  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  worthy  of  special  notice.  Thus,  as  regards 
Suffolk,  I  am  much  indebted  to  Sir  E.  B.  Poulton,  F.R.S.,  for 
the  following  highly  interesting  account  by  his  friend,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Wallis,  M.B.O.U.,  of  a  specimen  of  P.  c-album  observed 
by  him  as  long  ago  as  1871  at  Woolverston  Park  on  the  river 
Orwell.  Mr.  Wallis  writes,  ‘  I  was  lying  .  .  .  under  a  tall  oak 
.  .  .  looking  at  the  sky.  It  was  August,  I  think.  I  saw  a  leaf 
detach  itself  and  begin  to  fall  exactly  above  me,  forty  feet 
away.  It  came  spinning  down,  and  when  a  few  inches  from  my 
face,  opened  a  pair  of  brown  wings,  turned  to  the  trunk  and 
settled  there  with  wings  closed  again-— a  Comma  Butterfly, 
with  the  white  C  on  its  under  surfaces.  It  was  the  first  I  had 
ever  seen  anywhere,  though  I  had  collected  for  about  five  or 
six  years.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  locality  in  Suffolk  for  this 
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curiously  variable  insect.’  And  I  remember  well  the  interest 
excited  among  the  entomologists  then  present  at  that  famous 
old  Kentish  locality,  Chattenden  Roughs,  by  the  capture  in 
July,  1877,  of  a  fine  example  of  the  butterfly  by  a  young  friend 
of  my  own. 

During  this  long  period  of  its  eclipse  over  the  greater  part 
of  England,  Polygonia  c-album  held  its  own,  though  not  with¬ 
out  occasional  years  of  scarcity,  in  Wales  and  in  the  adjacent 
border  counties.  Thus  W.  S.  Coleman  (i860)  ‘found  it  very 
plentiful  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  1858.’  Its  principal 
stronghold,  however,  was  in  the  hop-growing  districts  of 
Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  In  the  latter  county  it  had 
been  reported  by  Newman  (1864)  as  having  occurred  in  former 
years  in  great  abundance  at  Leominster  ;  and  that  well-known 
and  highly  esteemed  lady  entomologist,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hutchinson, 
during  her  long  residence  at  Grantsfield  near  that  town, 
acquired  an  altogether  unrivalled  experience  of  Polygonia 
c-album  in  all  its  stages;  while  the  unstinted  generosity  with 
which  she  supplied  our  collections  with  this  much-desired 
butterfly  is  gratefully  remembered  by  many  of  our  older 
Lepidopterists  even  at  the  present  day.  In  favourable  seasons 
the  handsome  and  conspicuous  caterpillars — locally  known  as 
‘  Hop-cats,’  while  the  pupae  were  called  ‘  Silver-grubs,’  and  the 
equally  abundant  and  conspicuous  larvae  of  the  Pale  Tussock 
Moth,  Dasychira  pudibunda  (Linn.),  as  in  Kent,  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  ‘  Hop-dogs  ’  —  were  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  the 
Leominster  hop-gardens  at  the  time  of  the  hop-picking ;  but 
as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  writes  (1881),  ‘  There  is  a  habit  here  in 
hop-grounds  of  collecting  all  the  bine  after  the  gathering  is 
over  and  burning  it,  and  thus  all  the  larvae  and  pupae  which 
have  not  been  destroyed,  when  the  poles  are  torn  down  and  the 
hops  gathered,  perish  in  the  fire,  excepting  those  which  have 
emerged  and  thus  escape  destruction,’  a  practice  which  must 
tend  to  reduce  greatly  the  numbers  of  the  butterfly  in  most 
seasons.  Further,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  writes  (l.c.),  ‘  I  .  .  .  have 
lived  in  this  county  and  noted  the  habits  of  V.  c-album  for  fifty 
years  ;  and  I  can  safely  say  I  never  remember  the  species  so 
common  in  any  autumn  as  the  present  one,  except  in  the 
year  1875,  when  every  blackberry  bush  was  covered  with 
specimens  of  this  lovely  and  distinct  species  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  .  .  .  This  year  I  have  had  about  one  thousand  larvae 
and  pupae  brought  me  from  the  few  hop-grounds  in  our  parish  ; 
and  I  learn  that  around  Tenbury,  where  hop-grounds  are  far 
more  plentiful  than  here,  the  species  swarms,  and  it  has  been 
sad  to  see  the  destruction  of  larvae  and  pupae.’  Some  years 
afterwards  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  me  an  amusing  account  of 
the  result  of  her  generous  but  somewhat  rash  offer  (l.c., 
p.  252)  to  distribute  the  butterfly  gratis  to  entomologists.  Much 
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embarrassment  and  not  a  little  annoyance  were  caused  to  the 
local  postal  service  by  the  overwhelming*  number  of  boxes  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  forwarded  for  that  purpose ;  if  I  remember 
rightly,  the  number  of  requests  for  the  butterfly  was  estimated 
by  her  as  nearly  900,  and  some  of  the  less  scrupulous  applicants 
were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty 
specimens. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  years  of  plenty  were  succeeded 
by  seasons  of  great  scarcity;  thus  (he.,  p.  252)  ‘the  wonderful 
abundance  of  1875  was  followed  by  a  nearly  total  absence  of 
the  species  in  1876  and  1877,  during  which  years  I  did  not  at 
any  season  obtain  a  single  egg,  larva  or  pupa,  and  one  imago 
only  ’  ;  and  this  also  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  Hereford¬ 
shire  for  several  years  after  1881. 

This  long  period  of  decadence  came  almost  abruptly  to  an 
end  in  the  fine  hot  summer  of  1921,  and  nowhere  was  this 
recovery  so  marked  as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford.  The  number  of  specimens  captured  or  observed  here 
in  the  sixteen  years  from  1904  onwards  might  almost  have  been 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ;  and  the  first  Polygonia 
c-album  that  I  had  ever  seen  at  large  was  taken  by  me  at 
Cothill,  Berks,  on  29th  July,  1918.  A  few  specimens  that  were 
seen  in  the  early  summer  of  1921  were  the  harbingers  of  the 
copious  brood  which  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  first  half  of 
September.  In  its  favourite  localities  it  was  then  actually  more 
numerous  than  Aglais  urticae,  and  in  a  damp  meadow  adjoining 
Tubney  Wood,  Berks,  ‘  the  insect  suddenly  became  sufficiently 
plentiful  to  admit  of  three  or  four  being  seen  at  one  time,  sun¬ 
ning  themselves  with  expanded  wings  on  the  purple  flowers  of 
the  Devil’s-bit  Scabious,  in  which  situation  few  if  any  of  our 
butterflies  present  a  more  effective  appearance.  Stray  examples, 
too,  were  not  infrequently  seen  at  the  Michaelmas  daisies  and 
other  flowers  in  the  Oxford  gardens,  as  well  as  on  the  abundant 
crop  of  ripe  blackberries  at  Wytham  Park  [Berks]  and  else¬ 
where.’  In  subsequent  years  this  meadow  could  always  be 
relied  on  to  supply  the  butterfly  in  greater  or  less  numbers  at 
the  proper  season,  and  on  one  occasion,  3rd  October,  1930,  I 
counted  here  in  less  than  an  hour  no  fewer  than  forty  newly- 
emerged  specimens  on  the  Scabious  flowers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Polygonia  c-album  is  now  fully  established  in  the 
Oxford  district,  as  in  no  year  since  1921  has  it  failed  to  visit 
my  small  garden  in  North  Oxford,  or  the  Asters  and  Sedums 
in  the  University  Parks,  as  well  as  the  purple  racemes  of  the 
Buddleia  variabilis ,  which  is  now  so  well  known  as  a  prime 
favourite  of  the  Vanessidae  and  other  butterflies  since  attention 
was  drawn  to  its  attractions  by  the  present  writer  in  1914.  A 
friend  informs  me  that  the  late  summer  brood  appeared  in 
numbers  last  year  at  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  insect 
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in  the  extensive  woodlands  a  few  miles  east  of  the  City  of 
Oxford. 

In  1921  Polygonia  c-album  was  also  recorded  from  such 
widely  separated  stations  as  Birmingham,  Southbourne,  Hants, 
and  Holcombe,  Devon ;  and  after  its  marked  revival  in  that 
year,  the  notices  of  its  occurrence  in  new  and  hitherto  un¬ 
expected  localities  in  the  pages  of  the  entomological  magazines, 
and  in  particular  those  of  the  Entomologist }  become  too 
numerous  to  be  more  than  very  concisely  summarized.  In  War¬ 
wickshire,  where  in  1922  it  was  observed  in  plenty  after  hiber¬ 
nation  at  Coventry,  Mr.  Bolton-King  (1923)  states  that  it  ‘  seems 
to  have  maintained  its  last  year’s  numbers  .  .  .  when  it  was 
more  plentiful  than  in  any  previous  season.’  In  this  year,  also, 
it  was  noticed  sparingly  in  Somersetshire.  The  first  records 
that  can  be  traced  for  Bedfordshire  were  from  Bedford  on  3rd 
September,  1923,  and  another  there  in  the  same  month  in  the 
following  year ;  while  the  records  in  1925  from  Purfleet,  Essex, 
and  Brampton,  Huntingdon,  already  point  to  a  wide  extension 
of  its  range. 

In  this  year  the  butterfly  was  also  reported  from  Ewhurst, 
Kent,  while  in  1926  and  1927,  a  remarkable  increase  in  its 
abundance,  comparable  with  the  outburst  observed  five  years 
previously  in  the  Oxford  district,  was  noted  in  Hampshire  and 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Dorsetshire  and  West  Sussex.  Thus 
the  autumnal  brood  was  fairly  common  in  the  New  Forest  in 
September,  1926;  it  was  recorded  as  occurring  in  plenty  on  the 
Hants  and  Dorset  border  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  later 
on  as  being  ‘  well  established  ’  in  these  counties  and  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  In  1928,  besides  being  met  with  as  near  London  as 
Twickenham  and  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  it  had  reached  the 
south  coast  at  Portsmouth  and  Keyhaven,  Hants ;  and  almost 
for  the  first  time,  several  records  were  received  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  in  1929  ‘  quite  a  number  ’  were  observed.  In 
this  year,  besides  being  noted  at  such  almost  suburban  localities 
as  Walton,  Elstead,  Henley  and  Cookham,  Surrey,  the  butter¬ 
fly  commenced  definitely  to  spread  to  the  south-western 
counties,  as  a  good  many  records  were  received  from  Somerset, 
and  on  19th  July  it  was  observed  in  some  numbers  at  Sidmouth, 
South  Devon.  In  1930,  besides  occurring  as  near  London  as 
Surbiton  and  at  Gravesend,  North  Kent,  also  at  Chichester  in 
some  abundance,  the  first  known  record  from  the  county  was 
made  at  Wicken,  Cambridge,  on  18th  August.  H.  D.  Kettle- 
well  (1931)  writes,  ‘  On  April  29th  and  30th  I  was  in  the  New 
Forest.  P.  c-album  was  exceedingly  common  along  nearly 
every  ride,  nearly  90%’  being  male  specimens.’  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  much  scarcer  in  the  Forest  at  about  the 
same  time  in  the  following  year,  but  was  reported  as  being 
plentiful  at  Arundel,  Sussex,  on  3rd  August,  1931,  and  from 
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Honiton  and  Starcross,  Devon,  in  August  and  October ;  it 
appears  to  have  been  established  at  Honiton  since  the  year 
1926.  A  specimen  taken  at  Brockley,  south-east  London,  as 
long  previously  as  4th  August,  1917,  was  recorded  in  193.2,  as 
well  as  its  occurrence  at  Pitch  PI  ill  and  Chiddingfold,  Surrey, 
in  every  year  since  1929.  In  1933  a  capture  was  reported  on 
3rd  August  at  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  a  county  from  whence  there 
are  but  few  records  of  the  butterfly,  and  from  Walthamstow, 
close  to  London,  on  5th  October.  In  this  year  it  was  widely 
distributed  in  Surrey,  about  sixty  specimens  having  been  seen 
by  a  single  observer  (1934)  during  June  and  July,  though  the 
autumn  brood  was  not  as  plentiful;  and  on  nth  September 
thirty  or  forty  were  seen  at  Ivybridge,  Devon.  But  the  most 
interesting  record  for  the  year  is  certainly  that  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Frohawk  (1934),  stating  that  ‘three  larvae  were  found  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Goodwin,  feeding  on  hop  in  his  garden,  at  Norbury,’ 
South  London,  all  of  which  duly  pupated  and  emerged. 

In  1934,  besides  records  of  Polygonia  c-album  from 
Leicester,  Luton,  Beds.,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  and  Wretham, 
Norfolk — all  notable  localities  as  showing  the  continuous  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  range — we  have  the  first  notice  of  its  appearance  in 
Cornwall  (1935)  as  being  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  West 
Looe  River  in  the  second  week  in  July.  In  this  county  the 
butterfly  would  appear  to  have  speedily  found  a  congenial 
home,  as  in  the  same  year  it  was  reported  from  some  half- 
dozen  additional  Cornish  localities,  and  in  1935  it  was  the  most 
numerous  Vanessid  at  Truro.  Several  records  for  London  itself 
are  given  by  Mr.  N.  D.  Riley  (1935)  in  a  very  interesting 
summary  of  its  occurrences  in  the  preceding  year ;  he  cites  Mr. 
PI.  J.  Burkill  as  reporting  that  an  old  gentleman — who  was 
evidently  aware  of  the  interest  of  the  butterfly’s  appearance  in 
the  heart  of  the  City — was  observed  chasing  one  in  Old  Broad 
Street  and  trying  to  catch  it  with  his  hat  ! 

C.  H.  Hutchinson  (193,6)  states  that  in  the  previous  year, 

‘  During  October  and  until  the  end  of  the  month  there  were 
thousands  of  them  on  the  wing  both  in  the  woods  round  Pole- 
gate  [Sussex]  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Downs,’  and  in  the 
same  month  it  was  again  plentiful  in  the  New  Forest.  A  second 
record  from  the  county  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Imms,  F.R.S.,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  also  noteworthy,  and  it  also  occurred  quite  commonly 
at  Rushden,  Northamptonshire.  A  record  by  Miss  K.  M. 
Hinchcliff,  of  two  specimens  of  Polygonia  c-album  seen  in  her 
garden  at  Instow,  North  Devon,  on  4th  October,  1936,  is 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  last  capture  of  the  insect  there 
was  made  as  long  ago  as  1864  by  the  well-known  entomologist, 
the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Mathew,  R.N.  Other  records  for  1936 
cited  by  Mr.  N.  D.  Riley  (1937)  include  King’s  Lynn  (Norfolk), 
Witham  and  Chelmsford  (Essex)  and  Gravesend  (Kent)  where 
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it  ‘  continues  to  occur  ’  ;  and  a  personal  observation  as 
follows :  ‘  In  London  itself  the  only  c-album  that  came  to  my 
notice  was  in  Queen’s  Gate  Gardens,  S.  Kensington,  where 
I  was  invited  by  the  Hon.  Catherine  Thring  ...  to  confirm  her 
identification;  the  insect  kindly  waited  for  me.’  The  most 
important  memoir  on  the  butterfly  that  appeared  during  this 
year  is,  however,  the  excellent  annotated  list  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Hodgson  (1936)  of  the  records  in  recent  years  of  Polygonia 
c-album  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  Since  the  days  of  J.  F. 
Stephens  in  the  thirties  of  last  century,  Mr.  Hodgson  states 
that  ‘  there  seems  to  be  no  other  available  information  of  its 
occurrence  in  our  county  prior  to  1919  when  our  modern 
records  commence.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  butterfly 
suddenly  completely  disappeared  in  1833,  but  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  was  practically  entirely  absent  over  a  period  of 
about  80  years.’  The  detailed  list  of  occurrences  of  the 
butterfly  in  Hertfordshire  from  1919  to  1935  inclusive  (l.c., 
pp.  44-5)  records  about  sixty  independent  observations  of  the 
species  in  the  county  or  just  outside  it,  and  a  minimum  total 
of  seventy-five  butterflies  seen  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
The  list  is  no  doubt  incomplete,  but  seems  to  indicate  that 
progress  has  been  intermittent  rather  than  continuous,  and  has 
accelerated  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  1937  the  records  of  Polygonia  c-album  showed  a  distinct 
falling  off  from  those  of  previous  years,  doubtless  owing  in 
part  to  the  fact  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  N.  D.  Riley  (1938),  ‘  It 
seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  now  in  most  of  the  new 
territory  it  has  invaded  in  the  southern  counties,  but  was  not 
by  any  means  so  common  in  many  of  its  new  localities  as  it 
had  been.  A  further  eastward  extension  of  its  range  is 
evidenced  by  records  from  Ipswich  .  .  .  and  from  Dovercourt.’ 
Finally,  the  butterfly  has  at  long  last  reached  my  old  happy 
hunting-ground  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  as  a  correspondent  at 
Sheerness  informs  me  that  he  saw  two  specimens  at  Minster 
in  193,6,  and  another  in  the  following  year. 

In  speculating  on  the  cause  of  the  return  of  Polygonia 
c-album ,,  within  the  few  last  years,  to  its  traditional  resorts  of 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  its  apparently  successful  re¬ 
occupation  of  so  many  of  these,  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
of  no  small  difficulty.  In  a  very  interesting  note  in  Nature,  Mr. 
N.  D.  Riley  (1929)  suggests  that  ‘  the  above  records  .  .  . 
appear  to  indicate  fairly  definitely  a  radial  dispersal  of  the 
very  attractive  butterfly  under  discussion  that  commenced 
sometime  between  1910  and  1915,  and  had  the  Wye  Valley  as 
its  centre.  Dispersal  was  primarily  in  a  northern  and  north¬ 
eastern  direction,  afterwards  mainly  eastern  and  southern,  the 
isolated  records  from  Essex  (1919)  and  Eastbourne  (1924  and 
1926),  as  already  suggested,  not  forming  part  of  the  main 
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phenomenon.’  ‘The  Kentish  [1916]  and  Eastbourne  [1918] 
records  are  interesting-  as,  taken  .  .  .  with  others  given  below, 
they  seem  to  suggest  that  the  butterfly  had  in  fact  been  main¬ 
taining  itself  somewhere  in  the  south-east  corner  of  England  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  absence  ...  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued 
that  the  facts  recorded  .  .  .  are  as  readily  to  be  explained  by  a 
sudden  general  increase  of  population  among  very  small  and 
hitherto  overlooked  colonies  scattered  through  the  area  under 
consideration,  as  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  migration  from  the 
Wye  Valley  area,  but  the  evidence  in  my  opinion  favours  the 
latter  view.  In  any  case,  however,  no  suggestions  have  been 
made  that  would  account  for  it.’ 

As  regards  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  butterfly  in  such 
numbers  near  Oxford  in  the  late  summer  of  1921,  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  increase  arose  from  a 
series  of  local  conditions  more  than  usually  favourable  for  the 
life  of  the  insect  in  its  earlier  stages,  as  it  had  been  observed 
in  the  district,  though  very  rarely  and  at  long  intervals,  for 
many  years  previous  to  that  date. 

Has  the  Comma  Butterfly  ‘  come  to  stay  ’  in  its  recently 
re-occupied  territory,  which  comprises  so  large  an  area  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England?  This  is,  of  course, 
a  question  which  time  alone  can  answer  ;  but  when  we  consider 
its  present  abundance  in  so  many  of  its  new  haunts,  and  its 
extensive  range  of  common  food-plants — hop,  nettle,  elm,  and 
currant,  to  mention  only  its  chief  favourites — we  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that  the  insect  will  hold  its  own  for  at  least  a  good 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  true  that  the  species  among  our 
native  butterflies  most  nearly  related  to  Polygonia  c-album, 
the  Large  Tortoiseshell,  Nymphalis  polychloros .  (Linn.),  is 
evidently  at  the  present  time  passing  through  a  somewhat 
similar  eclipse,  as  for  several  years  past  it  has  become  much 
scarcer  than  was  previously  the  case,  and  has  even  vanished 
altogether  from  many  places  where  it  used  to  be  found  in 
plenty.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  quite  recently  seen  a 
pronounced  revival  in  the  case  of  the  White  Admiral,  Limenitis 
Camilla  (Linn.),  which  about  the  year  i860  disappeared  sud¬ 
denly  and  completely  from  a  large  number  of  its  well-known 
localities  in  the  south  of  England,  but  has  lately  occupied 
many  of  these  in  even  greater  abundance  than  was  formerly 
the  case. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  our  non-migratory 
Vanessid  butterflies  —  even  the  Small  Tortoiseshell,  Aglais 
urticae  (Linn.),  the  most  widely  distributed  and  abundant  of  all 
— are  subject  to  great  fluctuation  from  year  to  year  in  their 
numbers  ;  and  it  may  happen  that  Polygonia  c-album  will  in  its 
turn  again  be  reduced  almost  to  vanishing  point  in  many  places 
where  it  is  more  or  less  plentiful  at  the  present  time.  But  we 
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may  reasonably  hope  and  expect  that  in  those  parts  of  our 
country  which  it  has  so  recently  occupied,  this  welcome  visitor 
to  our  gardens  will  continue  to  display  its  most  distinctive 
form  and  colours  on  our  late  summer  flowers  for  many  seasons 
to  come. 
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